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Wucu Way STUDENT POLITICS? 


Four Diverse Viewpoints 


THE AMERICAN 
STUDENT UNION 


WHETHER for good or bad, students in every great 
country but our own are playing an active part, some- 
times a decisive one, in politics. The German student 
in the terrible postwar years looked into a black future. 
If he got a job at all, he had to pay for the privilege. 
He stood at the end of the plank, ready for communism 
or fascism—and the Nazis got him. 

It is not improbable that conditions as bad or worse 
will develop in this country during the coming years 
er months. When the N. R. A. shows more unmistak- 
he government will be forced to 
resort to inflation. A few people, farmers and debtors, 
will temporarily benefit by inflation, but millions will be 
ruined and America will be ripe for fascism. 

No one but an incurable optimist can believe that in 
such a crisis the American Communist Party will be 
ready to assume the leadership. Through four years 
of bitter depression neither the working class nor the 
students have been affected by the communist move- 
ment. Union Square alone is within the fold. Nor, I 
would hazard the guess, are either of these potentially 
militant classes going to be won over by a liberal party 
like the Socialists. The time for liberalism has passed 
and the student, unless he is to be victimized by the 
jingoistic appeal of a fascist demagogue, must build his 
own political movement now. 

The American Student Union, with its headquarters 
temporarily at 155 East 44th Street, New York City, is 
being organized by some fifty college graduates and 
undergraduates who believe that the time is ripe for a 
militant, radical student movement. Its platform is 
simple and direct: 


able signs of failing, t 


1. Public ownership of all natural and industrial prop- 
erties except those in which the owners alone are indus- 
trially employed. This would leave every man in possession 
of his home, his personal effects, and his farm or shop if 
worked by himself. 

2. The establishment of municipal, state, and federal ma- 
chinery to administer for the common needs of the people 
of the United States all property in which absentee owner- 
ship has been canceled. 
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3. A scientifically planned and managed economy which 
will assure to every individual that high standard of living 
which modern technology has made possible for the first 
time in human history. 


The student platform carries two additional planks: 
1. Unlimited academic freedom for students and faculties. 


2. Free education with maintenance in all schools, col- 
leges, and universities for all capable students. 


This new organization does not feel, however, that a 
youth movement dissociated from the action of working 
people as a whole would be of any constructive’ value. 
Political from the outset, its work should not conflict 
with the educational program of an organization such 
as the League for Industrial Democracy. It will sup- 
port the new Farmer Labor Political Federation until 
a national farmer-labor party of the people has been 
launched. 

But the American Student Union, if it is to succeed, 
must do more than simply support. It must convince 
the student that he has a political role to fulfil, that the 
destiny of America, a great country enslaved by the 
forces of greed and corruption, lies in his hands. It 
must convince the student that his interests are neces- 
sarily the interests of workers, farmers, the millions 
of unemployed, all those who are not parasites and bar- 
riers to progress. The slogan of this new movement 
might well be: “Own the country you live in!” 

SELDEN RODMAN, 


Yale ’31; founder and editor of “Harkness Hoot.” 


TOWARD 
SOCIALISM? 


ATTENDING a fusion rally'in New York City these 
days, one finds lined up on the platform an array of 
shirt fronts. Behind one shirt is a prominent banker in- 
terested in high utility rates and low taxes, behind the 
next is a famous old-line politician interested in back- 
ing the winning horse, behind the third an elegant young 
judge whose aristocratic patronymic got him his job 
from a Republican administration; flanked by these is 
the radical who is too popular for the conservatives to 
disavow him, and who is too opportunistic to come out 
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cleanly on the side of the forces of labor and socialism 
since it means political eclipse for a year or two. 

The meeting starts. The radicals calls for lower 
utility rates. The public applauds and the banker 
smirks, knowing the rest of the ticket is safe. The 
radical calls for the elimination of graft and patronage 
in public life—and the public cheers and the old poli- 
tician smirks, knowing that the radical will appreciate, 
once he is in office, the need of keeping the political 
machine contented. 

And the radical calls for unemployment insurance and 
the public applauds and the high-republican doesn’t get 
apoplectic. He knows that an invitation to dinner in 
Long Island with cultivated and wealthy men and 
women can do more for conservatism than argument 
or threat. The radical draws out the vote with genu- 
inely radical demands, but the old boys sit tight and 
grin at the good job the radical is doing for them. 

Of such diverse elements is the Democratic Party 
made up in Washington, is Fusion composed in New 
York City. No one denies the progressivism of Major 
laGuardia or of the many sincere people in the Roose- 
velt administration. But the problem is how much does 
one have to compromise away in the interests of prac- 
tical achievement? What price does Major LaGuardia 
pay for the support of the Republican machine and of 
the Republican business interests? What price do lib- 
erals in the federal government pay for the solid sup- 
port of Postmaster Farley? Is it the throttling of the 
Wall Street Inquiry? The inauguration of a huge 
naval and military program? 

The answer of the Socialists is that it is only on the 
hosts of labor, on the oppressed mill worker, miner, 
machine tender, on the starving young lawyers and 
artists, the unemployed engineers and teachers, on the 
interest-bedeviled farmers that one should build in 
order to build solidly. Among these allies there can be 
no betrayal, for it is in the public ownership of our 
natural resources, of our means of production and dis- 
tribution, it is in the elimination of the all-pervasive 
profit motive as the guiding principle of our society, 
that all these will find a common salvation. 

Students must align themselves with the creative 
forces of labor which are making for a socialist society. 
The socialist movement needs lawyers to defend it in 
its day-to-day struggles on the picket line and in the 
political arena; it needs doctors to spread the notion 
of socialized medicine; technicians to sketch the blue- 
prints of industrial control, and artists to embody in 
word, color and sound the upsurge of this new order. 
\nd above all it needs youth with its flexibility, its 
imagination and fearlessness. 

And youth needs socialism. There is no glory, no 
adventure, no sincerity in accepting the status quo. But 
all of these, plus an overwhelming sense of fruitfulness, 
come from helping bring into being a new world, the 
socialist society. -And the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy is the recruiting ground for socialist students. 

' Josep P. LAsH, 
College Organizer for the League 
for Industrial Democracy. 


A COMMUNIST 
PROPOSAL 





THE student in the U. S. A. has been, traditionally, 
an integral part of the “status quo.” He has typified 
the conservatism and anti-progressivism nurtured by 
our “universities of learning.” In the main, the stu- 
dent has been so educated as to regard social problems 
as non-existent, or else, trivial, secondary, and of no 
importance. This isolation from the social and eco- 
nomic milieu has tended to make the student body a 
bulwark of reaction. Such a tendency has become 
solidified and crystallized by the concomitant American 
situation which gave the student a status which eco- 
nomically and socially is privileged. Naturally, such a 
background does not produce a progressive—let alone 
revolutionary—student. 

During the post-war period and the present economic 
crisis, however, the American scene changes quite defi- 
nitely. Gone are the days of “rugged individualism,” 
the frontier and the ease of economic advancement. 
And in this scene the student now takes a position that 
is considerably changed, both in activity and possibility. 
The general decline of cultural, economic, and social 
life becomes intensified with the beginning of the 1929 
period. The sudden developments exert such pressure 
that the student’s former position of privilege begins to 
vanish and pass into the “good old days.” The ideology 
or mind-set, however, of the American student, al- 
though showing definite sign of change, still lags tre- 
mendously behind in comparison to the enormity of the 
problems raised in the social, economic, and cultural 
spheres. 


’ 


If this is the situation—and a rather pessimistic one 
for social optimists—where lies the hope of a student 
movement? It is our belief that the hope lies in real- 
istically attempting to gather together the small forces 
that do present themselves as progressive, for the 
establishment of a real basis for the student movement. 
Such a group would consist of diverse and heterogene- 
ous elements varying in politico-social philosophy from 
moderate Liberalism to revolutionary Communism. The 
basis for unity would of necessity have to flow from a 
common desire for united student action, as a progres- 
sive force in the universities. With a consciousness of 
the social problems at hand, such a movement—through 
its local chapters on the campuses—could become the 
nucleus of both an educative and practical nature for 
the stimulation of a student social consciousness. It 
could proceed to set up a minimum program which 
progressively intelligent students could defend and 
fight for. Academic freedom, anti-racial discrimina- 
tion, anti-imperialist war, etc., are issues of deep sig- 
nificance that could serve as vehicles for arousing stu- 
dent opinion and action in a direct and coherent fashion. 

With such a basis of action there should proceed 
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simultaneously within the student clubs or groups, edu- 
cational discussions, forums, and debates that would 
serve as media for the slow and steady disintegration 
of the student’s reactionary prejudices toward the need 
of social consciousness and social reconstruction. Thus, 
the combination of educational (theoretical) and prac- 
tical experience will enable the united student move- 
ment to forge the double-edged sword of knowledge 
and action that can serve as the weapon for emancipa- 
tion of the student from reaction and conservatism! 
We believe that such an approach to the formation of 
a student movement faces the reality of the situation. 
Such a movement would provide a common forum—in 
practice and theory—for the clashing of many ideas 
concerning the new social order and the means to secure 
the desired end. In such an atmosphere of friendly 
discussion and experience we of the Communist Youth 
(Opposition) believe that our position will prove itself 
to be the only basic philosophy that can serve as the 
emancipation of man from his oppression by man. But 
in realization of the present general attitude of the stu- 
dent and understanding the need for the awakening of 
the student to progressive action, we realistically urge 
the formation of an organization that will be able to 
accomplish the hard task of at least breaking the ground 
for a real student movement. 


WILLIAM R. BROWNE, 
New York University 
Communist Youth (Opposition). 


THE ROOSEVELT 
ROAD 





A Sys 
more equitable 
formulation of codes with which to assure fairness and 
protection to producer and consumer, and a scientific 
method of regulation of the means of living—these 
form the essential features of the National Recovery 


a plan for a 
a concentrated 


TEM of controlled production, 
distribution of wealth, 


Act. The question, Will the N. R. A. succeed? has 
been superseded by the query, Shall the essential fea- 
tures of the N. R. A. be made the permanent policy 
of the United States? 

The economic philosophy of “rugged individualism” 
las suffered a severe jolt. It has become apparent that 
while the American housewife has a plan before pre- 
paring a dinner; while a football team has a plan be- 
fore it starts the afternoon’s fracas; while a debate 
team has a plan before it engages in debate, the United 
States Government has no plan in its serious task of 
watching over its huge populace. 

An outstanding provision of the N. R. A. is the pro- 
posal for the National Advisory Council which seeks 
to codrdinate labor, capital, and consumer. Its main 
object so far has been to protect its individual interests, 
but it is hoped that in the future this Council will be- 
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come the leading instrument in shaping a comprehensive 





program of national planning. 

The entire scheme has been called a plan of economic 
and political evolution. And, while provisionally the 
Act ends after a two-year emergency period, it is quite 
obvious that by that time the essential features of the 
program will have been stamped in so firmly that either 
a more comprehensive system will be introduced or no 
further legislation will be necessary. 

In favor of the plan is the great factor that it can 
be changed so easily. It is not a categorical statement 
of what every individual or institution must do. In- 
stead, it suggests trends to be followed and efficient 
methods to be employed. 

It is very obvious that the government is rapidly in- 
sinuating itself into all means of production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption, with the avenues of final govern- 
ment control wide open. It is perhaps for this reason 
that the N. R. A. has been called a plan of political and 
economic evolution. 


Our Communist friends ask for common ownership 
of all property, while on the other hand, our Socialist 
friends demand government control. Yet, the peculiar 
makeup of this country must be considered. In the 
first place, industry still has a strangle hold on this 
country. The reforms undertaken so far depend upon 
the codperation of Big Business and therefore Big Busi- 
ness must be handled with a great deal of tact. Vested 
interests still dominate the affairs of the nation and 
therefore must be placated. Thus it will be seen that 
the road toward real socialized planning is a long and 
very treacherous affair. 

The N. R. A. is not a conclusive movement. It is 
merely the opening gun fired in the long siege upon 
privileged classes in the United States. 

SAM BARKER, 
Bucknell ’34; President of the 
Student Government Association. 





WATCHFUL WAITING 
—Batchelder, in the New York Daily News. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR activity may be the bar- 
rier that keeps a student away from the real values 
of college, or they may be a channel through which 
he enters into the heart of the meaning of life. 

It is probably true to say that college activities 
have harmed as many people as they have helped. 
How can this be, you ask, when high school teachers, 
old grads, fraternity advisors all urge participation 
in activities as the best part of college life? Mixed 
in with the significant values of extra-curricular life, 
are at least five dangers: (1) too few people carry 
the burden of too many activities; (2) the mediocre 
standard for work done dulls the ability of fine stu- 
dents; (3) the purpose of some organizations is too 
insignificant to consume the time of intelligent stu- 
dents; (4) honor and recognition are substituted 
for the joy of creative achievement; and (5) the 
system may give a false idea of success to one group 
of students and of failure to another. 


Lemons for Tea 


On hundreds of campuses the extra-curricular 
system, which could provide growth for many stu- 
dents, becomes a burden to a few. A college of five 
hundred students will have ten students occupying 
all of the most creative positions, with a hundred 
assistants occasionally sharing in the responsibility. 
A university of five thousand may have fifty indi- 
viduals carrying all the positions of real leadership, 
with five or six hundred more participants. The 
few are so busy ordering lemons for tea, interview- 
ing printers, buying votes for Beauty Queens, out- 
lining failroad schedules, checking up on subordi- 
nates, that they have no time left for study. The 
many, having no chance to prove their ability to 
themselves and to the world, look on wistfully and 
wonder what defects prevent their ever being 
chosen. They do not know how large a part chance 
plays in the selection of extra-curricular leadership. 
Suggesting a yell at the proper time may be sufficient 
to secure the presidency of the freshman class. Ai- 
ter holding one position successfully, others natu- 
rally follow. Other people, of greater but unproven 
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THe STUDENTS’ Own 
CURRICULUM 


Sideshow ? 


Or «Big Top”? 


5 


By FERN BABCOCK 


4 


ability may be plentiful, but each group wants the 
leader who is demanded by the others. His pro- 
tests that his load is already too heavy are finally 
broken down by suggesting that his loyalty to this 
organization is less strong than to that one. Again, 
the few assume responsibilities they can never ade- 
quately execute while the many lose the opportunity 
for development inherent in activities. 
Too Busy 

The standards for the quality of work done in 
activities, other than those for athletics which are 
practically professional in their demands, are fre- 
quently very low. Hundreds of dramatic club plays 
are produced each year by actors who scarcely know 
their lines, by players who have no thought of pro 
ducing first-class drama. College newspapers, with 
a few outstanding exceptions, are a cross between 
College Humor and the hometown weekly. Pro- 
fessional club programs must rely on sketchy re- 
views of magazine articles, unless a willing graduate 


student or professor can be induced to produce some J 


original work. National honorary societies are re- 
lieved -of creative effort by the endless routine de- 
manded by their national officers. The student coun- 
cil has no dream of building a really democratic so- 
ciety in the college community, but is content to 
manage an occasional dance and wage an endless 
fight with the administration for the removal of 
some petty restriction of personal liberty. The 
tragedy of these low standards does not lie in the 
value of the thing produced, which after all has 
practically no significance outside the walls of the 
college producing it, but in the stunted lives of stu 
dents. 

Not only is the quality of work done often very 
poor, but frequently the purpose of the activity itself 
is insufficient to demand the creative effort of intel 
ligent students. Because twenty people have a five 
point average in chemistry is no reason for them 
to meet each other once a month to repeat a secret 
ritual and listen to a program which other busy 
undergraduates have hastily thrown together. Scho 
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lastic merit could be honored without demanding 
an hour a month of time throughout one’s college 
career. Departmental clubs rarely do more than rob 
both students and faculty of time which might better 
he spent pursuing the subject they are seeking to 
honor by monthly meetings. 

Honors and awards, which were first given as a 
spontaneous response to achievement, have become 
so prevalent that few students know the joy of crea- 
tion for its own sake. The value of an experience 
comes to be judged on whether or not it brought the 
offered reward, rather than on the joy inherent in 
doing something better than one has ever done it 
before. The joy in physical sport diminishes greatly 
if one fails to make the team; dramatic endeavor 
loses its appeal after making the club; countless ac- 
tivities are significant only because they add to the 
number of trophies strung after one’s name in the 
yearbook. In fact, some organizations would fade 
out of existence did they not confer a subtle honor 
on their members by their exclusiveness. 

Check the Big Shots 

Accomplishment is relatively so easy and so rapid 
in the extra-curricular life of the college, that stu- 
dents are apt to graduate with false ideas of success 
or of failure. No adequate study has yet been made 
of the relation between participation in activities and 
success in life. An interesting bit of research for a 
freshman would be to make a list of the “big shots” 
of his college in 1913, from the yearbook for that 
year, and discover what they are doing today. Gen- 
eral observation would show participation in activi- 
ties likely to be helpful in careers which deal with 
people, such as politics. Careers where deep con- 
centration and study are required, such as science 
and literature, cannot be benefited greatly if the 
pressure of activities has developed habits of work 
which merely “get by.’’ Poise and ease with people, 
valuable assets in any profession, certainly are de- 
veloped in extra-curricular life. One of the greatest 
dangers of easy college success is that many students 
of great ability may use only a small portion of 
their energy in attaining the highest honors offered. 
Their effort slackens and in a few years they waken 
to find duller but steadier students surpassing them. 
Potentially great minds are dissipated by the trivial 
occupations required of them. 


The Students’ Own Curriculum 


Despite all these dangers these are very real values 
to be gained from the extra-curriculum. A system 
as complex and as widespread as this one, must have 
grown up in response to fundamental needs. Col- 
leges were established to make available to young 
people the best experience of the race to help them 
solve the pressing problems of their emerging adult- 
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EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 


A college education to be effective for modern needs 
should develop the following characteristics : 


ORIGINALITY---Not necessarily the ability to initiate 
new ideas, but rather the habit of seeking fresh contact 
with realities---facts and experiences to be realized by 
choice directly rather than through teachers and textbooks. 


FLEXIBILITY---Not that of the trimmer, but that of the 
explorer who is open-minded toward new situations and 
who is ready for new enterprises. 


MENTAL POISE---Not from a sense of superior posi- 
tion or ability, but from perception of real values and 
knowledge of the ways to truth, freeing one from the tyr- 
anny of accepted beliefs and the sway of popular passions. 


SOCIAL SYMPATHY---Not sentimental regard for all 
men as brothers’ but clear and willing recognition of 
the interdependence of men of different social position, 
different national allegiance, different racial affiliation. 


CHARACTER---Not based upon the acceptance of 
conventional moral teachings and standards, but deter- 
mined by the integration, organization, concentration of 
desires and purposes toward the living of a beautiful and 
beneficent personal life and the building of a beautiful 
and beneficent social order. 

NORMAN F. COLEMAN 
President, Reed College. 





hood and to assume places of leadership in the 
world. As the process of clarifying and systematiz- 
ing knowledge has progressed, the relation of knowl- 
edge to life has become more and more obscure. It 
is a rare freshman who sees how the intricacies of 
calculus or the cause of the industrial revolution con- 
cern him. Middle-aged professors and their desire 
to interest him in the profound laws of science or 
the subtle beauty of poetry seem far removed from 
his life. Instead of reading about the political 
strategy of Tammany he wants to try his own politi- 
cal prowess in the student council election. Virgil’s 
description of the beauties of Dido are far less in- 
triguing than Julia’s charms. Statistics on the cor- 
relation between intelligence quotients and athletic 
ability, can only mildly interest the football captain, 
reveling in the adulation accorded his own athletic 
ability. Youth, important with the remoteness of 
the curriculum, and eager to use its own growing 
energy, has built a new curriculum. 

What are the real values to be gained from this 
new curriculum? What part should a student play 
in it? To answer this question, one must first de- 
cide what he wants from college. A wise freshman 
will spend many long hours clarifying his own pur- 
poses and desires. (Some wise man has said that 
we must be careful about our real desires for they 
are usually granted.) Through grammar and high 
school a student is so close to his parents that their 
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desires are usually his. 
independent community of the college, forces him 


Establishing himself in the 


to clarify his own ways of living. What is most 
worth learning and doing in college? From the 
maze of questions and wants which students have, 
Joseph K. Hart, of Vanderbilt University, has 
drawn five major ones. According to him all young 
Americans are interested in these five questions, and 
in no others. They are: 

1. What work is there for me to do in the world? 

2. What shall be my relation to the opposite sex ? 

3. What shall be my relation to people of other 
races, nations, classes, sects, etc. ? 

4. How shall I use my leisure? 

5. What is the spiritual meaning of life? 


Are these the questions you most want answered ? 
What others would you add? 

Books, magazines, courses, and other facilities of 
the college can throw shafts of light on these prob- 
lems, but in many institutions the initiative of stu- 
dents will be required to set up the kind of experi- 
ence that will go deeply into any of these questions. 
A small group of young people working with one or 
two understanding professors can make glorious ex- 
plorations into these areas of life. The freedom of 
the extra-curriculum provides for starting the ex- 
ploration at the point of the students’ immediate 
interest and for actual participation in the field, 
rather than mere academic discussion of it. A few 
examples follow : 


Applied Discovery 


Harold has a quick mind and more than average 
ability. He wants to do something worthwhile in 
the world but the difficulties of his older brother’s 
friends in finding work in the professions makes 
him wonder if, after all, his contribution is really 
needed in this world. A course in sociology intro- 
duced him to Edward Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward. ‘This Utopian book gave him a picture of the 
kind of world in which he would like to live. At the 
same time the sociology course described with dev- 
astating accuracy the barbarities of our present 
world. Experience in the Dramatic Club and run- 
ning errands for the college paper seemed to indicate 
that these two fields would help in the use of his 
leisure, but that neither one was likely to be his 
major field. A summer spent working as a Student- 
in-Industry under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
convinced him of the tremendous need for social 
control of industry. It also revealed his inability to 
work directly with industrial workers. During his 
junior year the Sociology Club undertook a study 
of the college town to discover the actual conditions 
prevailing there, and construct a five-year plan for 
it. The study convinced Harold of the need for 


socially-minded economists and revealed his own 
pleasure in doing statistical work. After college he 
went East to begin graduate work in economics. 


Beth felt at ease in social gatherings where women 
only were present, but the addition of a few men 
would drive her into her shell. As eager as she was 
for the freedom other girls seemed to possess in the 
presence of men, she seemed unable to achieve it. 
Determined to overcome this handicap if possible, 
she decided to participate in two or three activities 
where she would have to work with men. It was 
very difficult at first. Her timidity made her seem 
a bit stupid, even to other girls. The first time she 
felt really at ease with men was when she was placed 
on the decoration committee for a freshman dance, 
Her love for beautiful color effects was even 
stronger than her fear of men. Persistent effort 
finally overcame her timidity. 


Preston lamented the lack of concern on the part 
of his fellow students in the London Economies 
Conference, even more than he did the failure of the 
conference itself. When the International Relations 
Club staged a Model Economics Conference he saw 
that the obstacles which must be overcome before 
world forces can be established were far greater than 
he had thought. However, he decided to prepare to 
teach history in such a way as to increase interna- 
tional understanding. 


Janet thought that if one activity was good, fifteen 
were better. For three years she chased about the 
campus managing all sorts of activities. The dis- 
cussions of Technocracy led her to wonder how she 
could ever use the great amounts of leisure machin- 
ery promises us. Marriage was to be her career, 
but she longed for a creative outlet through one of 
the arts. Dancing seemed to release her spirit the 
most. She joined a group in the Women’s Athletic 
Association which helped her develop this ability. 


John played football and basketball in college. 
When he began his profession as a lawyer in the 
city he had absolutely no opportunity to play foot- 
ball, and only the younger men seemed to be play- 
ing basketball. Consequently he had to start as a 
beginner at tennis, golf and riding. He wondered 
why so many colleges spend thousands of dollars 
on group sports and completely ignore the individ- 
ual ones which play such a large part in the recrea- 
tional life of adults. 

When George came to college he looked upon him- 
self as a religious person, although his ideas were a 
bit hazy. The science courses did not upset his re- 
ligious outlook because his minister had helped him 
build a philosophy based on a scientific attitude to- 
ward the universe. The real obstacle in his reli- 

(Refer to page 40.) 
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JESUS: 


SOURCE OF POWER am 


f HAD just completed a six months’ tour in the 
Orient with Luther Tucker, who is the student 
member of the W. S. C. F. executive committee. 
We had a magnificent trip, seeing sights and meet- 
ing student groups in India, China and Japan. The 
Conference of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration at Coppet (near Geneva) where I met stu- 
dents from many European countries, was an ap- 
propriate climax. 

When I hear men like Hanns Lilje, Visser 't 
Hooft, and Pierre Maury, I have a sense of what 
may be called joyful awe. These men, I feel, have 
something tremendous. What they have is different 
not merely in degree but in kind from the Chris- 
tianity I had when I left home. I wish we could get 
some of it back to America. 

What they have is an experience which appar- 
ently does not rest upon the general, impersonal, 
timeless truths which make an immediate appeal to 
one’s reason. Quite the reverse. It is based upon a 
single, specific and personal truth, pertaining to a 
particular time in history. This truth is one which 
cannot conveniently be woven into the body of our 
general knowledge, as I had formerly insisted on 
doing with my own religious beliefs. And since it 
cannot thus be related scientifically to other known 
facts, it must therefore be accepted (if we are to 
accept it at all) on its own face value. 


Burnished Truth 


Yet it is this same truth which gave the early 
Christian disciples their unconquerable spirit and 
irrepressible joy. It is this same truth which led 
early Christian writers to ransack the vocabularies 
of foreign lands in their attempts to express it. It 
is the same truth which has been at the root of the 
courage and energy of Christian men and women 
through the centuries. And, finally, it is what we 
in liberal Protestant America have so carefully ex- 
purgated from our theology that we have thereby 
reduced our religious faith to the level of a philoso- 
phical opinion, which can scarcely hope to provide 
adequate support for the ethics of Jesus in the world 
of today. 


lhis truth is simply that Christ was more than a 
pertect human being, more than a prophet, more 
than divine in the sense that his life and teachings 


completely reveal God to us. It is that the Holy 
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Spirit took bodily form in Christ, and that Jesus 
was therefore in some extraordinary sense both man 
and God. 

“Absurd!” we moderns exclaim with reason, for 
it does not even approach our criteria of truth. It 
does not fit in with our general information or daily 
experience of life at all. It almost insults our in- 
telligence. 

Incarnation 


Yet wait. If Jesus had been a revelation of God 
and nothing more, if he had been a perfect son of 
God, in the same sense in which we are imperfect 
sons of God, he might have been a light to wander- 
ers, but he could scarcely have wrought the changes 
in human life and human history which we continu- 
ally ascribe to him. If he had been only a revelation 
of God, or if his divinity had been only an imma- 
nence, a quality predicated of his humanity, he might 
give us great inspiration and guidance, but he could 
scarcely lead men today into the transcendent “‘other- 
ness” of the new Christian life proclaimed in the 
New Testament. From my own personal experience 
[ do not think such liberalism is enough. 

The only adequate explanation for such phenom- 
ena, in past and present, is to be found in the idea 
of the Incarnation, in the idea that Christ was a 
combination of genuine humanity and true divinity, 
as orthodox Christianity has maintained since the 
very early days. “The Son of God became human 
that we might become divine,’ said Athanasius. 
And a modern writes of the traditional view: “The 


HANNS LILJE 
(at left) is a _ forceful 
personality in the 
German Student 


Christian Movement. 








divine intervention in manhood was the origin and 
ground of a new fellowship and communion of men 
with God and in God, whereby the divine eternal 
nature was imparted to men.” It is because of this 
unique combination in him that we are able to come 
into the fellowship of love with God through him. 

This idea of the Incarnation is, we repeat, impos- 
sible to prove by its relation to other, general, time- 
less truths. It is consequently extremely difficult 
for us scientifically trained Americans to swallow. 
It has been until recently much too bitter a pill for 
me. But if the divinity of Christ were palatable, 
or in other words if he differed from us only in de- 
gree, we should not have the history of Christianity. 
lt is precisely because of this supernatural tran- 
scendent quality that it can be and is the very heart 
and core of our Christian faith. 


Source of Power 


“But can't we get along without this idea of the 
Incarnation?” you ask. 
out it. 


Yes, we can get along with- 
But we cannot arrive without it. For of the 
two interests in Christianity, the ethical interest and 
the interest in personal salvation, our liberal Prot- 
estantism has practically ignored the interest in per- 
sonal salvation. The result of such an exclusive 
emphasis on the ethical interest is that we never 
reach the absolute assurance we long for. In spite 
of all our activity and prayer we remain not quite 
satisfied at heart, not quite certain at the last that our 
feet are upon bed-rock. 

It is precisely this fundamental certainty and inner 
conviction (“salvation”) which come to us when we 
do accept the Incarnation. Only then does the new 
life, different in kind from previous life, begin to 
well up in us. Only then do we learn what it really 
means to be “born again,” or “saved.” Only then 
do we understand how the early disciples could go 
forth as they did, with power to turn the world 
upside down. 


BREWSTER BINGHAM WITH 
YENCHING UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 


(Obviously the American vis- 
itor is being guyed about his 


six feet or so of height!) 


THE STUDENTS’ OWN CURRICULUM 
(From page 38.) 


gious development in college was that being a Chris- 
tian seemed to make so little difference in the way 
people lived. Disclosures connected with bank fail- 
ures revealed many prominent laymen who were in- 
volved in dishonest practices. Students, professing 
to believe in brotherhood, purchased expensive cars 
and fur coats while other students suffered from 
malnutrition. ‘That votes were sold in the student 
elections was an open secret. For a year he claimed 
to be a pagan. Then he met Kenneth. There was 
a steadiness and a sense of direction about him that 
appealed to George. Ken was not priggish, nor was 
he a slave to that driving master, collegiate opinion. 
When George's inner confusion overcame his ret- 
icence he learned from Kenneth of a small group 
of men and women who spent each Thursday eve- 
ning at Dr. Clark’s home discussing the validity of 
religion in the modern world. Through the fellow- 
ship of this group, he came to sense the power and 
value of real religion. The group did not confine 
its activities to discussion but prepared its members 
for leadership in various other campus projects, 
looking toward a more honest and more harmonious 
campus community. 

There are real values to be gained by participation 
in the extra-curriculum if you have discretion and 
if your purpose is clear. 


A Correction 


An INTERCOLLEGIAN reader calls attention to the fact 
that the student summer conference convening last June 
at Silver Bay had a registration of 249 students from 
the women’s colleges in the east. The reported attend- 
ance of only seventy-five students, as published in the 
October INTERCOLLEGIAN, was obviously as inaccurate 
as it was inadequate. 
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AN INTERPRETATION 
OF EVENTS 


By JOHN BENNETT 


ONE encouraging sign in the very alarming European 
situation is the persistence of a pacifist sentiment in 
England. The last evidence of this is the resolution 
passed by the Labor Party Congress in favor of a gen- 
eral strike against the government in case of any war in 
which British soil is not actually invaded. That reso- 
lution according to reports was passed unanimously. 
Remember that the Labor Party at its lowest point rep- 
resented six million voters and that since the last elec- 
tion it has been gaining in strength. Put that resolu- 
tion beside the spontaneous rising of pacifist sentiment 
in most of the British universities last year following 
the Oxford Union vote. And then put beside both of 
those things the declared attitude of the churches, even 
the State Church whose bishops voted a few years ago 
that the Church should never support a war unless the 
government first had accepted the results of arbitration 
—an important step away from the old rubber stamp 
position in which the Church has usually found itself. 
There are many groups within the churches which go 
much further than the bishops. Now all those indica- 
tions, two of which in the face of a threatening Euro- 
pean situation, show that in Great Britain at least it 
would be extremely difficult for the Government to 
carry on a war. Labor, intellectuals, churchmen— 
These make a formidable combination. 

My purpose in calling attention to this situation in 
England is to suggest that in our present world situa- 
tion in which we are so discouraged about the prospects 
of the official peace machinery it may be that we should 
redouble our efforts to consolidate the anti-war senti- 
ment within strategic groups in America. Hitherto we 
have tied too much of our peace education to specific 
projects like the disarmament conference and _ the 
World Court, with the inevitable resulting disillusion- 
ment as those projects peter out. Those things still 
must be pushed in spite of discouragement. There is 
still a place for such organizations as The National 
Council for the Prevention of War, which works con- 
tinually for such specific goals. But we must build 
anti-war movements which go much deeper than that, on 
a scale larger than has been possible before. We must 
not leave such movements to small groups or com- 
munists and communist sympathizers. Conferences like 
the anti-war conference in New York in September may 
well do more harm than good in creating a real Ameri- 
can peace movement. Such a movement must have 
roots in strategic American institutions and groups, as 
the movement in England has today. It must have the 
support of labor, the churches, women’s organizations, 
students. It must have a purpose which will not be 
deflected by the failure of specific projects, without 
casting a slur on those projects as the radical mind is 
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prone to do. It must not appeal to one motive but must 
get its drive from a combination of Christian dedication, 
social idealism, economic realism, working class soli- 
darity, and just ordinary common sense, remembering 
that it will take more than common sense to stand up 
under pressure. Its first effect should be to make as 
clear as possible to our own government that it cannot 
count on popular support for war of any kind and in 
that way force it to build its policy more securely on an 
anti-war basis. There are new obstacles to the inter- 
national work of such a peace movement such as the 
insulation of the German Church and the end of Ger- 
man Social Democracy, but it must put its main trust 
in the uphill task of establishing contact with similar 
strategic groups in other countries. The break up of 
the Socialist International and the failure of the 
churches in 1914 should not mean final discouragement 
for this way of working. There is a more widespread 
determination to end the war system and a better under- 
standing of it than there was then. Let me say again: 
it is of the utmost importance that we do not allow the 
pep meetings of small radical groups to take the place 
of the slower task of building such a movement with 
roots in strategic American institutions. One of the 
first places to begin is in the colleges. The results of 
last year’s poll were most encouraging. The trend 
which they represent needs to be given form to be made 
effective. 


@NE is driven to the conclusion that the ballyhoo 
about the N. R. A. is nothing less than a ghastly 
mockery. I don’t mean the propaganda from Wash- 
ington or the intentions behind it, but the local parades 
and the lip service of the Rotarians and Kiwanians of 
whatever city you come from. I still believe that in 
the program as a whole are possibilities which Chris- 
tians interested in radical social change should take ad- 
vantage of. It may yet be a stage on the way to a 
peaceful social revolution if it can get adequate sup- 
port, but at present it is being knifed by those who pre- 
tend to support it. The speeding up of production 
before the higher wage scale went into effect, the slash- 
ing of wages above the minimpm, the raising of prices 
out of proportion to wage increases, the countless con- 
temptible dodges to nullify the shorter hours provi- 
sion—these things plus the hostility of the banking com- 
munity make the success of the N. R. A. a matter of 
serious doubt. Increasingly it becomes clear that the 
only possibility of success in raising the real purchasing 
power of the workers as a whole lies in the quick and 
effective organization of labor. Apparently the Ad- 
ministration knows what the American capitalists are 
like even if it has no theory of the evils of the profit 
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THE PROSPERITY DRIVE 


Riders: “1 s-sup-pose the b-brakes are s-strong, F-Franklin?” 
Roosevelt: “Can't say, Sam, never drove this car before.” 


The Daily Express, London 


system as such, and realizes that it must depend on 
labor for the success of the New Deal and perhaps for 
political support in the future. 

I don’t want to say these things without emphasizing 
what I have said before in these columns. The New 
Deal shuts the door on the older type capitalism. 
Events are sure to make the issue clear between a col- 
lectivism dominated by the bankers and industrialists 
and socialism. That is not unimportant, as it will 
force American progressives of all kinds to abandon 
their dream of a return to a purer form of competitive 
capitalism and force them to choose between the two 
kinds of collectivism. The New Deal dramatizes the 
fact that we now live in an economy of plenty and that 
our economic system must be based upon just distribu- 
tion first and only second on incentives for production. 
When these facts penetrate the popular mind and the 
economic textbooks, the arguments for the profit system 
will wither away. Though that doesn’t mean that as 
the profit system withers away it is a real gain for it to 
lose its intellectual defense. The New Deal may give 
the organization time to gain momentum, time to gain 
strength to fight its own battles. When it does get such 
strength it will discover that some of its battles are 
political, that it cannot count for many years upon the 
personnel of the present Administration as a friendly 
umpire. Then the real struggle will begin on both the 
political and economic fronts. It will be our bitterest 
domestic struggle since the Civil War. We can not 
predict its character or its outcome. It need not be in 
its major strategy a violent struggle but as for inci- 
dental violence we have that already and we are sure 
to have more. In that framework we who approach the 
problem from the Christian point of view must find our 
place. We cannot make a new framework out of our 
own ideals. If once we come to understand that, we 
will be in a position to perform our essential task— 
the task of working with whatever class we can work 
with most effectively to raise the struggle to the highest 
level possible so that its goal will be justice and not a 
mere transfer of power and its methods will be peace- 
ful. 
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Correspondence 








Resistance Plus 
DeEAR EpiTor: 


I want to write you about a matter which has been 
borne in very deeply on me since coming to China. In 
your June issue and in other student publications | 
read with profound interest the results of the student 
poll on pacificism which originated with the Oxford 
Union and was initiated in the United States by the 
Brown Daily Herald. The results of this poll give tre- 
mendous grounds for encouragement but one cannot 
help but feel a little concerned lest students may believe 
their duty has been done when they have registered 
themselves in profound opposition to war. This nega- 
tive phase of the struggle to get rid of war is a truly 
basic one, but it is only half of the battle. China has 
probably had millions of people who would not be will- 
ing to fight for the country under any circumstances, 
There are many more who are uncompromisingly op- 
posed to civil war. And yet, both international and 
civil war have poured their sorrows upon China. There 
must be erected a responsible and effective machinery to 
do away with the causes of international and civil war. 
When hostile bombing planes are flying above the city, 
it is rather late for a pacifist to wish that he had worked 
toward the perfection of such peace machinery. 

After living in China these years and looking from 
this distance at the part of the United States in the 
effort to organize world peace on a basis of political 
and economic justice for all countries, one cannot help 
but feel that American war resisters have their most 
important job directly in front of them, in changing the 
isolationist and self-centered policies which have too 
long controlled America’s relations to world life. 

We know that this is no new emphasis for THe IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN, but the inadequacy of being merely war 
resisters has come home to us in many tragic ways dur- 
in these past months. Cordially, 

LYMAN Hoover. 

Peiping. " 


Cenviction Wanting 
Drar Epiror: 

The other day one of our students said: “We are 
being asked to join the Christian Shock Troops. Some 
students see the need of shock troops but they don’t see 
why we need Christian Shock Troops.” 1 think that it 
is a fair statement of the feeling of many students. 
They are not committed to any program: they have 
convictions about few things. Certain it is that too few 
students are unflinchingly committed to the Christian 
way of life. It seems to me that Christians need more 
than ever to know what they believe and why; what 
they stand for and why they stand for it. I would like 
to see some articles in the INTERCOLLEGIAN on this 
subject. Cordially yours, 

PauL E. PFUETZE. 

Los Angeles. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Worth Dying For... 


THERE ARE numerous evidences that many students 
today, perhaps more than in any recent year, are 
interested in getting to the bottom of religion. Not 
that they would begin (or end) by confessing that 
they are “religious,’’ but rather that they are look- 
ing for a meaning in life far deeper, effective, per- 
manent and satisfying than anything they have yet 
found. It is a thoroughly natural response to our 
present chaos; it is the kind of spiritual questing 
which when undertaken with moral earnestness al- 
ways brings insight and perspective. “The faith we 
lived by” in 1920 and 1930 has gone to pieces in 
our hands; we need something new worth dying 
for, worth living for. And we must find it if we 
are to get poise and direction for ourselves or for 
society. The answer, whether religious or not, will 
at least be as deep as religion because the basic ques- 
tions which must be answered have to do with the 
very ultimate nature and purpose of the universe 
and of man. It is not surprising therefore that 
many students who “shied” at the mention of Jesus 
now want to know more about him. He seemed to 
grasp life by the right end. How did he do it? Is 
there anything there for me? These are good ques- 
tions, not to be exploited nor dealt with superficially, 
but to be exposed to the very best light, thought and 
experience we can discover.* 


a 
With Repeal Around the Corner .. . 


Says HAvEN Emerson of Columbia, eminent medi- 
cal authority: “Alcohol reduces endurance, accu- 
racy, and rapidity of muscular action of all kinds, 
even when used in such small amounts as to produce 
effects unappreciable subjectively by the user.” And 
yet we are on the verge of making alcohol available 
to any who may wish to buy and drink it. The cost 
in human life is bound to be great, far greater we 
fear than if the program of progressive temperance 
education had not been so completely abandoned 
during recent years in favor of a program of politi- 
cal enforcement. Perhaps the latter would not have 
failed so dismally if more attention had been given 
tothe former. But here we are with repeal around 
the corner and beer already on it! It is high time 
the forces of reason and decency in every college 
and community organize for a winsome factual con- 
certed long-term campaign of education. Not a few 
will have an opportunity to go much further and 


a 


> . . . . . 
. A selected list of books for personal study or group discussion will 
€ sent tree on request.—Tue Epitors, 
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- of the country.” 


actively dissociate themselves from the whole busi- 
ness. What if, for example, hundreds of newspapers, 
store-keepers, colleges and clubs were to follow the 
example of Wilfred Fry, President of the N. W. 
Ayer and Son advertising concern and refuse to have 
any part in “making alcohol attractive to the youth 
Here is a chance for individual 
conscience to display its freedom from economic ac- 
quisitiveness and give stamina to the new and unend- 
ing crusade against the liquor traffic and all its ques- 
tionable retinue. We strongly urge each Christian 
Association cabinet to launch a campaign of educa- 
tion and action at once while this issue is so timely 
and urgent. 
a 


Sororities Voted Out... 


THE ABOLITION of sororities at Swarthmore gives 
food for thought. The fact alone is significant and 
should result in widespread profitable discussion of 
this moot-question. But even more significant seems 
to us to be the careful consideration given by the 
students themselves for over a year to the pros and 
cons of “women’s fraternities.” Their vote last 
spring, conducted by the W. S. G. A., was 160 to 
108 in favor of abolition; it was a deliberate record- 
ing of personal judgment and not a snap political 
alignment. As a matter of fact the movement to 
abolish sororities was in a number of cases spon- 
sored by the leaders in the Pan Hellenic council. 
Apparently there was no administrative pressure to 
decide the issue; if there had been, the protective 
impulses of the seventy-five per cent who were mem- 
bers of sororities possibly would have prevented a 
fair and unbiased discussion. As it was, all ele- 
ments concerned in the highest good of the college 
as a whole faced the facts for a year, weighed them 
and voted. As a method of getting social progress 
this demonstration is worth copying. 
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Higun LIGHTS 


How the “Other Half" Lives and Works 

No “ivory towers” will be possible this winter for the 
students who last summer participated in the numerous 
industrial and social research groups. Held in centers 
like New York City, Seattle, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, these organized groups offered unexcelled oppor- 
tunity for personal observation and investigation. The 
general plan was to spend the daytime hours in trips 
to steel plants and hosiery factories, flop-houses and 
“Hoovervilles,” welfare institutions and prisons; in 
interviews with jobless destitutes and with workers who 
labor under the strain of the piece-work speed-up sys- 
tem. Evening hours were given to seminars for the 
exchange of the day's experiences and for listening to 
authoritative addresses by workers and employers, so- 
cialists and communists, prison wardens and union or- 
ganizers, relief administrators and religious leaders. 

The New York project covered a period of six to 
nine weeks; in exchange for board and room the 
twenty-two members (men and women from twenty 
colleges ) gave their services to welfare organizations as 
varied in type as: The Seamans Institute; Church of 
All Nations; Bowery Y. M. C. A.; Stuyvesant Neigh- 
borhood House; Colored Orphan Asylum. 

The Seattle group met during the six weeks of the 
University of Washington summer session, with scho- 
lastic credit given; the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
plans, inaugurated this year, were five-day periods of 
inquiry, the former including both men and women 
students, the latter having women members only, 

The reports of students who participated in these 
groups reveal the many-sided aspects of these research 
ventures : 


Larry Richards, Upsala: “It became my duty for 
seven weeks to help manage the seaman’s flop-house in 
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—on student trends of thought and action 


lower New York. It has been the most enriching and 
at the same time the most depressing job I ever under. 
took. The many personal contacts with those destitute 
men who nevertheless had courage to continue their 
search for work day after day, was a great experience 
on the road of life. Their courage is really hard to 
understand " 


Grace Eckhardt, Temple University: ‘Visits to a 

closed clothing factory, a closed hosiery mill and an 
open radio plant disclosed some enlightening facts about 
labor unions in industry; the speed, noise, and tense 
nervous strain of the workers was unforgettable. 
An enlightening experience was the trip to the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School for Industrial Girls. Many of 
the 90 girls there were unemployed, while others gave 
up their jobs for two months to acquire some education 
which will give them background to deal more effec- 
tively with their problems and responsibilities.” 


Katherine N. Monort, University of Pittsburgh: “We 
counted our journey through the colored section of the 
city among our most interesting experiences. We heard 
talks by the executive secretary of the Pittsburgh Ur 
ban League on the general subject of The Negro, dis- 
cussed with him problems arising out of race discrimi 
nation; we visited the Negro paper plants, Negro so- 
cial and recreational centers, and Negro churches; we 
deeply admired a church window on which was painted 
a beautiful picture of Christ with children of all races 
gathered around him. = 


Richard W. Cooper, University of Washington: 
“Leaders of unemployed groups and those who oppose 


the present relief set-up in Seattle were interviewed, § 


and the seminar meetings brought vivid presentations 
of both sides of the controversy between the “business 


NEW YORK SUMMER SERVICE GROUP 


They studied housing, industry and social 


conditions. 
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man,” welfare director and the “radical opposition” one 
of the vital issues in the Seattle political arena, by the 
very leaders of the battles in municipal affairs. Visits 
to the meetings of the Unemployed Citizen’s League, 
one of the first to be organized in the nation, helped to 
keep the students in touch with the point of view of 
the families forced to live on relief funds of $1.20 per 
week per person. But behind the excitement of the 
relief administration battles, the protests of the tax- 
payers who are bearing the relief burden, the poverty 
and unhappiness of the unemployed, the worries of 
workers trying to struggle along on below-subsistence 
wages—behind all this the students tried to find a fun- 
damental cause, and a possibility of a clue to a cure. 
After the official closing of the research group, some 
members continued through the summer in search of a 
practical answer; for all the group members there will 
be no living in ‘ivory towers’ this winter; there will 
be, instead, a group of students looking squarely at the 
world and its urgent problems.” 


The Coppet Conference 

The Federation is in many ways a clearing house, a 
kind of secretariat for putting content into the Chris- 
tian message by sending literature to the student mem- 
ber organizations. But the Federation is more than a 
union of national student Christian movements. It 
stands as a permanent community of Christian indi- 
viduals, students, teachers, and staff workers, who have 
in common their loyalty to the Christian faith. Sucha 
fundamental bond is not found in the nonsectarian stu- 
dent organizations and it made the world conference at 
Coppet (Switzerland) a unique experience in interna- 
tional fellowship. Not that the theology or points of 
view of the delegates present were identical. There 
was a profound divergence of opinion on some of the 
most significant of the problems facing Christians to- 
day. The position of the Christian student in regard 
to the totalitarian demands made by the nationalist 
movements in many countries, particularly Germany, 
was the most controversial problem _ discussed. 
Granted the chasms in theological belief, however, there 
was quite evident in the group a common purpose to 
meet the problems of life realistically and honestly. 

The delegates to the conference, coming from six- 
teen countries, represented a wider range of experience 
than most of our own national or regional conferences 
where a majority of the delegates are undergraduates. 
At Coppet were undergraduate students (all too few 
of these); graduate students, looking for a job; men 
and women still new in a field of work; and finally, 
there were the group of tried men who not only in 
group discussion but in the swimming pool and on 
the tennis court made living according to a Christian 
philosophy the grandest of adventures. 

Just as significant as the range of age and experience 
among the delegates were the varied fields of work in 
Which they are studying or are engaged. I had expected 
to meet a group of exclusively theological students or 
professors. I found instead that future doctors, inter- 
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U. S. A. at 
Coppet: 
Harry 
Taylor, 
Winifred 
Cheney, 
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Hogarth. 





national lawyers, politicians, teachers and religious edu- 
cators had come together to seek an understanding of 
vital problems—Christianity and Communism—Chris- 
tianity and Nationalism—Prayer. These delegates were 
seeking to apply in their specialized fields of study or 
work whatever knowledge or stimulus they might gain 
from these days of fellowship. 

The adventure of these five days was unprecedented 
in my experience. We had the opportunity to share 
intimately our beliefs, ideas, and hopes, with an inter- 
national group of men and women, while we worshiped 
and discussed, and while we played vigorously in the 
afternoons. I believe that when American college stu- 
dents generally come to realize that there are oppor- 
tunities to attend such conferences and join other sum- 
mer student groups in Europe, more beneficial results 
may be expected from the annual summer exodus of 
Americans to Europe. 

The W. S. C. F. is one of the really living interna- 
tional organizations. A high tribute was that paid to it 
by Hanns Lilje, Secretary of the German Student 
Christian Movement. He affirmed in our outdoor Sun- 
day service that the most influential factor in his deci- 
sions in regard to the National Socialist Movement in 
Germany, has been his keen realization of his responsi- 
bility as a member of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. Dororuy Fospick. 

Smith 34. 
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“Our Best Project” 
“The most successful project” varies considerably, 
in different places, thus: 


Big Brothers. University of California students act- 
ing as “Big Brothers” to boys who are on police parole 
has been an interesting new development in the student 
Y. M. C. A. program during the past year. Some of 
the ablest men on the campus have participated. The 
student puts in time with the boys once or twice a week. 
Requests are being made that the work be extended to 
the neighboring city of Oakland. The local judge calls 
it “The most constructive probation work I have 
known.” 


Interfraternity Codperation. A group of fraternity 
men studying the campus situation at the University of 
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HAYES BEALL 
Willamette bw Yale; Chair- 


W. O. MENDENHALL 
President, Friends University; 


man, N. C. C. A.; (National recently elected Chairman of 
Council of Student Christian the National Executive Com- 
Associations). mittee. 


Wisconsin came to the conclusion that the fraternities 
needed more inter-fraternity acquaintance and codpera- 
tion, and within the fraternity more common intellectual 
interest. “Beginning with the freshmen, we invited 
each fraternity to send the president of their pledge 
class to a weekly dinner at the Memorial Union, Alumni 
and faculty were invited in to discuss with these pledges 
such questions as ““How to Make the Most of Group 
Life in a Fraternity,” “How to Study,” “Sex,” “Inter- 
national Debts.” The first year about half the fraterni- 
ties sent representatives regularly. The second year 
the meetings were held in different fraternity houses. 
The actives ate out and the freshmen of the house acted 
as hosts to the representatives of the other fraternities. 
ach visitor paid for his dinner. The second year plan 
proved better than that used the first year.” 


Religious Emphasis Week. This “Week” was pro 
moted at the Louisiana State University, first, to draw 
into a cooperative effort all religious organizations on 
the campus; second, to bring before the student body 
and faculty some basic religious truths. A speaker 
made three addresses: “What Can the Modern Man 
Think About the Bible?’ “About God,” “About 
Christ?” Also, he conducted a seminar on “Religious 
\Vork on the Campus.” During the three days denomi- 
national leaders were present for discussion with stu- 
dents of their own church groups. “Both purposes on 
which the program was built were accomplished. A 
process was begun which will be continued year after 

ear. It simply aided in proving that the day has come 
when the Student Associations must wake up to the 
fact that their primary function on a university campus 
IS religious. 


News Worth Noting 


International Fellowship Project. UH. T. Wang, 
graduate of Nanking University and recently associated 
with T. Z. Koo in Yunnanfu, is coming to Bucknell 
at the invitation of the Christian Association which has 
arranged for his living expenses and tuition for gradu- 
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ate work. Mr. Wang will help with the Christian work 
of the Association and will do some lecturing in th 
Division of Social Sciences; if his schedule permits he 
will give time to other college engagements. This re. 
ciprocal arrangement acts as an admirable means for 
furthering missionary education and international fel. 
lowship. 


N.S. F. A. The National Student Federation con. 
tinues its excellent service in bringing to this country 
international debate teams. Two teams of two mem. 
bers each will visit United States colleges this fall: one 
from Cambridge, the other team selected from the col- 
leges in the English National Union of Students; there 
is the additional probability of making available also 4 
Canadian team. For information write: N. S. F. A, 
218 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

With the October number the N. S. F. A. publishes 
an excellent first issue of The National Student Mirror, 
to be published monthly. 


Pearly Gates. An original musical morality play, 
simple in plot and rich in its use of Negro spiritual 
music, was presented by Negro students of Clark Uni- 
versity and Gammon Theological Seminary, assisted by 
the choirs of local churches of Raleigh, N. C. The 
presentation was under the auspices of the North Caro- 
lina State College Y. M.C. A. Pearly Gates went over 
big as a first-class play and as promoter of racial good- 
will; one financial result was the sending of two dele- 
gates to a regional student conference. 


Codps Continue. The move toward cooperative col- 
lege living grows apace. In Berkeley and in Yale and 
at innumerable points between codps flourish in dormi- 
tories, eating places and clubs. Sometimes these are 
spontaneous group enterprises and sometimes they come 
under the zgis of the Christian Association or the col- 
lege itself. The success last year, for example, at 
Kansas State College of two cooperative living enter- 
prises has encouraged the opening this year of a coop 
erative dormitory for women students. Two alterna- 
tives are open to participants: (1) pay $6.50 weekly 
for room and board, no K. P. required; (2) pay $4.25 
per week, the one hundred resident members each to 
contribute seven hours’ work per week. 


Work of the Student Y.M.C.A. 


Edited by HERBERT L. SEAMANS 
A MANUAL for those who plan the program of the 
voluntary student religious organizations. 


CONTAINS twelve chapters dealing with such essential 
matters as: Relationships; Nature and Purpose of the 
Student Y. M.C. A.; Emphases and Projects ; How te 
Organize ; Handling of Correspondence, etc. 


APPENDIX includes: Calendar of a Typical Year's Work; 
Sample Budget; Demonstration Cabinet Meeting, and 
other helpful material. 


Published to sell at $1.50 
LIMITED SPECIAL PRICE... .... . 85c. Postpaid 
Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Tue MEANING OF Ricut AND Wronc. By Richard C. 
Cabot. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Professor Cabot brings a fresh and resourceful mind to the 
discussion of the problem of morals. His treatise gives the 
impression of being the product of meditations which were 
neither prompted nor sharpened by a study of traditional moral 
theory. This is both an advantage and a disadvantage. It 
saves him from traveling in the ruts of old ethical controversies 
but also it prevents him from seeing some issues as clearly as 
they are seen in the sharpened definitions emerging from phil- 
osophical controversy. 

Professor Cabot, in seeking a fresh approach to the problem 
of right and wrong, defines his summum bonum as “growth.” 
“When we say that the object of life is ‘life itself’ we mean 
that the object of life is growth.” Growth is defined as “the 
combination of a particular identity with the special novelties 
which from moment to moment are essential in the realization 
fa purpose.” Unfortunately growth is so vague a term that 
it is almost synonymous with life and therefore is incapable 
of becoming the actual basis of the standards which Professor 
Cabot seeks. In actual practice his effort to establish stand- 
ards therefore develops into a pretentious casuistic enterprise. 
His moral casuistry is interesting because it is enlivened with 
a wealth of case material and is rich in helpful insights into 
specific moral situations. But it is futile in the end because it 
proceeds on the assumption that a rational definition of right 
and wrong is possible without any realization of the fact that 
every rational-moral scheme is based upon ultra-rational as- 
sumptions about the character of the ultimate good. “Growth” 
is not an adequate definition of this ultimate good because 
growth, as the author himself realizes, may proceed in many 
directions and the concept is therefore useless in determining 
specific standards. 

In spite of Professor Cabot’s general utilitarian emphases he 
insists on certain absolutes, among them the absolute of truth- 
fulness and honesty. Perhaps the most useful portion of his 
hook is his analysis of self-deception and every form of untruth- 
Nevertheless his insistence that deception is always 
wrong fails to carry conviction, particularly when included in a 
moral theory which is pragmatic on the whole. 


£..1 
luiness. 


The problem of relativity in morals can not be solved by an 
elaborate casuistry, no matter how rich in specific insights; 
particularly not by a casuistry which is unconscious of the 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


complete depth of the problem. 





THE GOLDEN SEQUENCE. Dut- 


fon. $2.00. 

Miss Underhill has an ardent zeal to explore the realities of 
the world of spirit, to assess her explorations with the tools 
and measurements of the new psychology and to describe her 
explorations in terms which show an almost exaggerated im- 
patience with traditional language. Here we find one who in 
temper and attitude is acutely sympathetic with the long train 
of Christian’ mystics and who appreciates and criticizes them 
from a point of view which has the “spiritual doctrine of St. 
John of the Cross at one end and the philosophy of Professor 
Whitehead at the other.” The base of the book is one of the 
most ancient and beautiful hymns of the Church, Veni Sancte 
Spiritus, and its fourfold emphasis upon the reality of God’s 
Spirit, the response of man’s spirit and the two paramount 
means of purification and prayer. Those who know Miss 
Underhill’s earlier writings, to which this volume stands as on 
the level of a graduate course, will realize that she does not 
here deal with fellowship and service only because of her con- 
Viction that an understanding and achievement of Essential Life 


By Evelyn Underhill. 
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will necessarily result in fellowship and service. 
lack of our modern world is its failure to surrender to the 


priority of the Spirit. 





The chief 


Davin R. Porter. 
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Tue Great TrapiTion. By Granville Hicks. 


millan. $2.50. 


Less scintillating but more profound than the liberal Parring- 
ton’s Beginnings of Critical Realism in America is this inspir- 
ing interpretation of American literature since the Civil War. 
It is more comparable to the equally Marxist and quite sig- 
nificant Liberation of American Literature, by V. F. Calverton. 
Hicks’ superiority over Calverton is that of an artist over a 
mere social scientist. Hicks sees life in terms of the Marxist 
pattern without interminably dragging in by the tail the old 
war cries: “proletariat”; “bourgeois”; “class war.” 

The importance of books like this one and Calverton’s is that 
they represent the first intelligent use in American literary in- 
terpretation of a comprehensive standard of values which is a 
part of a philosophy of history more ambitious than Aristotle’s. 
Such a book foreshadows the use of the Marxist interpretation 
in countless other fields as varied as are man’s interests. To 
realize the effectiveness of this viewpoint one needs to read 
the analysis of Upton Sinclair’s writings in order to under- 
stand why Sinclair has gone with the Democratic party, or to 
assimilate the section given over to an evaluation of the fragile 
and remote poetry of Emily Dickinson in order to become aware 
of the reasons why she found it impossible to come to terms 
with her own age. 

A new kind of religious motif is found in Hicks’ final para- 
graph: “Let no one be deceived; difficult years loom before us 
and the very existence of art may seem to be imperiled. Revo- 
lutionary writers will have obstacles of their own to overcome 
and peculiar temptations to resist. But certainly we cannot 
despair of the eventual outcome and even in the days of stress 
revolutionary writers will have a kind of courage that others 
cannot share. For they will know that what is struggling for 
utterance on their pages is the spirit, not of an isolated indi- 
vidual, not of some literary clique, not of some decadent tra- 
dition, but the spirit of that class with which the future rests 
and into whose hands the highest hopes of mankind are en- 
trusted. They will know that, whatever destruction the future 
may bring, they are allied with forces of construction. They 
will know that they are participating in a battle, that in the 
long run, is for civilization itself, and they will have no doubt 
of the outcome.” Francis A. HENSON. 

v 


Mac- 





ScuHooL, HoME AND COMPANY. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00. 


NorRMAL YOUTH AND Its Every-Day ProsBLems. By 
Douglas A. Thom, M.D. Appleton. $2.50. 


It is a happy experience to find two books that supplement 
each other as adequately as do these and that yet are written 
from such varied backgrounds. Dr. Drury is a clergyman and 
headmaster; Dr. Thom is a physician and psychiatrist; yet 
both are engaged in the fascinating occupation of building char- 
acter to eventuate in significant living. The former’s book con- 
tains insights resulting from a lifetime of observing boys, 
teachers, and parents in homes and schools. There is a great 
deal of homely truth and common sense in what he says about 
the ways in which adults fail to give youth their deserved 
chances. His chief concern is character, and morals and reli- 
gion as demonstrated (rather than preached) are all-important 
in forming the right character. 

Dr. Thom is silent where Dr. Drury is perhaps best—in the 
matter of religion. Can it be that to the youth he knows reli- 


By S. S. Drury. 
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gion is not a “problem”? Or has he wisely left this matter 
where it belongs—in the hands of capable religious authorities ? 
However, the physician handles in splendid fashion much that 
the headmaster omits or but mentions in passing. “Adjust- 
ment to Maturing Sex Drives” is an excellent chapter, and the 
two on Conduct Problems gives detailed insights that will be 
rewarding to any reader. 

Both books deal in part with the problem of making adults 
more approachable and more sympathetic in their understanding 
of youth. Together they reveal how religion and psychiatry can 
join hands in confronting the problems of later adolescence. 
Yet, to this reviewer, there is one glaring lack. Neither goes to 
sufficient length in helping motivate youth to deal with what 
Coe calls “the unfinished tasks of civilization.” There is 
missing that clarion call to teachers and parents to lead youth 
in the great social tasks, in the rebuilding of a civilization so 
desperately in need of reconstruction as is ours. 

H. B. INGALLSs. 


You ANb YourseELr. By 
Harps L£ $1.00. 


Albert George Butzer. 


These ten sermons are stimulating. The illustrations show 
that Dr. Butzer lives close to life in the market place, home, 
school, street. Those accustomed to drudgery are reminded 
that in the sight of God nothing is commonplace, and that meet- 
ing the commonplace in an wacommonplace way infuses a new 
radiance into any life. To those with the habit of talking with 
themselves, as Butzer’s college roommate did and as the Prodi- 
gal Son did, he rebukes not, |! 
weapon against self-pity, generates self-confidence and _ self- 
To those trusting in armaments he calls for an inner 


yut cheers by claiming that it is a 


respect 
demobilization to sweep “our lives clean of this sordid stuff of 
which wars are made.” 

You and Yourself will reward any thoughtful reader, but 
especially the Christian worker. I venture the remark that it 
may be particularly valuable to those puzzled about the Oxford 
Movement GALE SEAMAN. 


CoMMUNITY AND INpustTRy, IN AMmerIcA. By Alva 
W. Taylor. Friendship Press. $1.00. 

In two hundred pages the author puts forward some labor 
conditions in America, gives some historical background and 
shows the gap between the ideals of Christianity and our pres- 
ent industrial practices. Popular in style, it makes for rapid, 
easy reading. Students probably will prefer Chapter 3, with 
its pointed application of the facts collected, and will probably 
value Chapters 4 and 5. Appended is an excellent reading list. 

A disappointing feature of the book is in the references to 
Jesus. The sweeping statements of Chapter 1 would seem to 
need support and the casual references to Jesus’ point of view 
which appear in lieu of texts at the beginning of each chapter 
seem unnecessary. Thoughtful students, too, will probably dis- 
agree when, in the last chapter, the author affirms “there is 
more forthright, courageous, intelligent advocacy of social 
justice in the ministry [of the Christian church] than in any 
other group that molds or leads public opinion.” Students will 
wonder why more of this courageous spirit does not appear in 
the pulpits of America. HELENE B. Hart. 


CONFESSIONS OF THE PoweR Trust. By Carl D. 
Thompson. Dutton. $5.00. 


Mr. Thompson sets forth in this monograph (669 pages!) 
the confessions of utility experts regarding the evils of private 
ownership; describes the financial structure of the industry, 
with its amazing concentration of control; gives examples of 
stock watering and prodigious profits in boom days before the 
Wall Street crash; tells in rich detail how the utilities planned 
their propaganda in schools and colleges and newspapers, on 
the screen and platform, over the radio, in the women’s clubs, 
labor organizations, etc.; outlines the bitter fight of electrical 
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corporations against all forms of public ownership and 
something of the story of the breakdown of regulation 
he constant pressure of the regulated companies. 

Books of this kind should be made compulsory reading 
every student of industry and politics who wishes count 


the life of today and tomorrow. Harry W. Larpueg 
a 
Tue Wreck oF REPARATIONS. The Political Back 
ground of the Lausanne Agreement. By John W 


Wheeler-Bennett. Morrow. $3.00. 

Useful in helping to understand current events in Germagy 
The tortuous attempts of the Allies to keep a world-power } 
political subserviency and in economic bankruptcy leads straig 
to Hitlerism. This volume supplements an earlier work by { 
same author, /nformation on the Reparation Settlement (19 
Together they give a complete history of the reparations proj 
lem from its genesis at the Peace Conference of Paris down® 
the Lausanne Conference of 1932. 


JAMES DomBRowSky, 


I,XXPLORING THE TIMES American Library Associa 
tion. Pamphlets; 25¢ each; five for $1.00. 
These pamphlets, each by an authority in his field, deal com 
cisely with emergent aspects of the rapidly changing @& 
through which we are trying to grope our way. The writes 
succeed remarkably well in cramming into brief compass th 
main problem points which are clamoring for solution. Th 
pamphlets might well serve either for individual reading or @ 
outlines for study groups. The five titles and authors are: 
Collapse or Cycle—Paul 4. Douglas. 
Living with Machines—W’. F. Ogburn. 
Meeting the Farm Crisis—J. H. Kolb. 
Less Government or More ?—Louis Brownlow and Charles § 
Ascher. 
World Depression World Recovery—Harry D. Gideonse. 
’ 
Six TEsts OF MARRIAGE. 
Pamphlet, 10c. 


Supplementing the numerous current publications about physt 
cal harmony in marriage, this little pamphlet gives us five sig 
nificant additional clues to the building of a well balanced 
happy home. Contains material enough for a book, but gaimi 
conciseness and not confusion from this fact. Provides @ 
thoughtful half-hour of fascinating reading: contains clear im 
plications for many an hour of stimulating meditation. You 
owe it to yourseli—and your present or future mate—to read 
it. As its author says, 








Leland Foster Wook 




















For though love is a plant from heaven 
It grows best on earth when it is cultivated. 






DorotHy RICHARDS CURRIE 
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A graduate school, training men and 
women for the ministry and other forms of 
religious and sociel work. Located at the 
heart of America’s greatest laboratory for 
urban and rural research. 

Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
Flexible modern curriculum. Coportuntail 
for field work and self-help to qualified stu- 
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